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PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ON THE 
ACCESSION OF GREECE AND TURKEY 


Monpay, JANUARY 21, 1952.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Georce (for Mr. Connatiy), from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, submitted the following 


REPORT 
{To accompany Executive E, Eighty-second Congress, Second session] 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the 
protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the accession of Greece and 


Turkey (Ex. E, 82d Cong., 2d sess.), signed at London on behalf of 
the United States on October 17, 1951, report the protocol to the 
Senate and recommend that its advice and consent to ratification be 
given at an early date. 


1. PURPOSE OF THE PROTOCOL 


This protocol, when approved by all parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, will authorize the United States, on their behalf, to extend an 
invitation to Greece and Turkey to accede to the ‘North Atlantic 
Treaty. The protocol redefines and modifies the description of the 
area to which the North Atlantic Treaty is applicable, thereby adapt- 
ing the provisions of article 6 to the new situation resulting from the 
proposed accession of Greece and Turkey to the treaty. 


2. COMMITTEE ACTION 


On January 10, 1952, the President requested the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification of the protocol. Five days later, the 
committee met with Secretary of State Dean Acheson and Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in executive session 
to consider the matter. Their unclassified statements are printed in 
the appendix of this report for the convenience of the Senate. At the 
close of the meeting on January 15, 1952, the committee voted without 
a dissent to report the protocol favorably to the Senate. 
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3. BACKGROUND 


Before the Senate gave its advice and consent to the ratification of 
the North Atlantic Treaty on July 21, 1949, it received the President’s 
assurance delivered by the Secretary of State during the hearings on 
the treaty that— 

* * * in his judgment the accession of new members to this treaty creates 
in regard to each new member coming in in effect a new treaty between the 
United States and that nation, and that therefore the President would consider 
it necessary to ask for the advice and consent of the Senate before himself agreeing 
to the admission of a new member. 

Greece and Turkey have for some time desired to become members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The valuable 
contribution that these countries could make to the collective defense 
of free Europe has long been recognized by the United States. After 
the NATO structure was established, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council, in September 1950, took steps to associate Greece and 
Turkey with the appropriate phases of planning work for the defense 
of the Mediterranean. Although the two countries accepted this 
association, it was not deemed sufficient for the maximum contribution 
and security of both Western Europe and Greece and Turkey. 

In the spring of 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed that the best 
interests of the United States would be served by the accession of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The best way to integrate the defensive strength of these countries 
with that of NATO was explored by members of NATO during the 
spring and summer of 1951. At its meeting in Ottawa, in September 
1951, the North Atlantic Treaty Council decided that this should be 
effected by the accession of Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. This protocol is the implementation of that decision and, in 
accordance with the President’s assurance, it is now before the Senate 
for its advice and consent. 


4. ROLE OF CONGRESS 


Congressional initiative 

The committee wishes to remind the Senate of the long record of 
congressional expressions urging the integration of Greece and Turkey 
into the North Atlantic defense community. These began in 1948 
when the committee held its hearings on the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The principal official comments in recent months include the following: 

(a) Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 (82d Cong., Ist sess.), April 
4, 1951: 

9. It is the sense of the Congress that consideration should be given to the 
revision of plans for the defense of Europe as soon as possible so as to provide 
for utilization on a voluntary basis of the military and other resources of Western 


Germany, Spain, Turkey, and Greece, but not exclusive of the military and other 
resources of other nations. 


(b) Report of the Green subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 


Committee on United States Economic and Military Assistance to 
Free Europe, August 13, 1951: 

The committee does not feel itself competent to make a definitive reeommenda- 
tion as to the method whereby Greece and Turkey might be brought into a more 


satisfactory working relationship with the North Atlantic group. It does believe, 
however, that there should be no delay in moving, either through the pact organ- 
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ization or by means of a Mediterranean pact, to bring Greece and Turkey fully 
into plans for an integrated defense, not only of the Mediterranean area, but also 
of the European area. Until such time as there is a clear understanding of the 
part Greece and Turkey should play in the event of aggression, the defenses of 
the free world are incomplete. 


(c) Report on Mutual Security Act of 1951, August 17, 1951: 


The joint committee takes this opportunity to endorse the comment of the 
Green subcommittee with respect to the desirability of integrating the defense 
plans of Greece and Turkey with plans for the defense of Europe. The sub- 
committee reported as follows: 

“The subcommittee was concerned that neither Greece nor Turkey has yet 
been fully integrated into European plans for the defense of Europe. Both of 
those nations desire to become full-fledged partners in the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and their membership would undoubtedly increase the combined defensive strength 
of the member states. At the same.time, of course, their admission to member- 
ship would increase the obligations of each of the other members. 

“The committee does not feel itself competent to make a definitive recom- 
mendation as to the method whereby Greece and Turkey might be brought into 
a more satisfactory working relationship with the North Atlantic group. It does 
believe, however, that there should be no delay in moving, either through the 
pact organization or by means of a Mediterranean pact, to bring Greece and 
Turkey fully into plans for an integrated defense, not only of the Mediterranean 
area, but also of the European area. Until such time as there is a clear under- 
standing of the part Greece and Turkey should play in the event of aggression, 
the defenses of the free world are incomplete.” 


Consultation 


Not only was congressional interest largely responsible for the 
United States initiative in pressing for the admission of Greece and 
Turkey to NATO, but the Senate, through the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was consulted before the North Atlantic Council at its 
Ottawa meeting agreed to this step. Assistant Secretaries of State 
George W. Perkins and George C. McGhee appeared before the Foreign 
Relations Consultative Subcommittee on Europe on September 6, 
1951, to discuss this matter. The full committee informally consid- 
ered the problem further on September 17, and the United States 
pushed forward with the proposal at the Ottawa meeting. 


5. PROVISIONS OF THE PROTOCOL 


The protocol is clear and simple. Article I provides that when all 
present signatories to the treaty have notified the United States of 
their acceptance ot the protocol, the United States shall invite Greece 
and Turkey to accede to the North Atlantic Treaty as modified by 
article II of the protocol. The treaty will become operative for 
Greece and Turkey on the day that they deposit their instrument of 
accession with the United States. 

Article II of the protocol amends article 6 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty which defines the area to which the treaty applies, in three 
important respects: (1) Turkey is added to the North Atlantic Treaty 
area, as defined in article 6 of the treaty. Since a part of Turkey is 
in Asia it was necessary to change the description in article 6 which 
had been confined to Europe and North America. (2) The Eastern 
Mediterranean Sea is also added to the area. The obligations of the 
treaty apply, however, only so far as forces, vessels and aircraft of 
the contracting parties in that area are concerned. According to the 
testimony of the Secretary of State, this change was necessary be- 
cause previous interpretation of the area, given to the Senate during 
the North Atlantic Treaty hearings, restricted the area to the western 
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Mediterranean. Since Greece and Turkey are located on the eastern 
Mediterranean, it was necessary to redefine the area and eliminate 
any doubt as to the area covered. (3) The last change in article 6 
makes it clear that if in the future the occupation forces in Europe of 
any of the parties cease to be occupation forces (as in Germany, 
Austria, or Trieste, for example), but still remain on European soil, 
the North Atlantic Treaty will still be operative in the event they 
should be attacked. This amendment of article 6 at this time will 
make an amendment to the treaty unnecessary in the event of an 
agreement with any occupied country which might end the occupation 
but permit United States troops to remain stationed there. 

Article 6 of the North Atlantic Treaty, as amended by the protocol, 
is as follows (new material in italic, omitted material stricken through): 

For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or more of the Parties 
is deemed to include an armed attack (7) on the territory of any of the Parties 
in Europe or North America, on the Algerian departments of France, on the 
territory of Turkey, on the eeextpation ferees of any Party in Eurepe, or on the 
is!ands under the jurisdiction of ay Party any of the Parties in the North Atlantic 
area north of the Tropic of Cancer 6 on the vessels or sireraft in this area of an¥ 
ef the Parties (ii) on the forces, vessels or aircraft of any of the Parties, when in or 
over these territories or any other area in Europe in which occupation forces of any 
of the Parties were stationed on the date when the Treaty entered into force or the 
Mediterranean Sea or the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer. 


Article II] provides that the protocol shall enter into force when all 
the signatories to the North Atlantic Treaty have notified the United 
States of their acceptance. 

During hearings on the protocol the question was raised as 
to whether an attack on British forces in Egypt would bring the 
North Atlantic Treaty into operation. The exchange between 
Senators Gillette and Hickenlooper and Secretary Acheson was as 
follows: 


Senator Gittetre. Then would the Suez area be considered as covered if there 
is an attack on the forces which have been stationed there from the period that 
is covered in your language here? 

Secretary AcHEsON. This refers to occupation forces in Europe. Any forces 
here [pointing to Egypt and the Suez Canal on the map] would not be occupation 
forces and would not be in Europe. 

Senator GitteTTe. That is a definite construction. 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Any forces, any British forces or other forces, guard- 
ing the Suez Canal would not be considered occupation forces, and an invasion 
or attack on them would not invoke the treaty. 

Secretary AcuEson. It would not invoke the treaty. They are not occupa- 
tion forces and not in Europe. 


The question then arese as to whether an attack on British forces 
off the Egyptian coast would be an attack ‘‘on the forces, vessels, or 
aircraft of any of the parties * * *” in the ‘Mediterranean Sea.” 
The Secretary of State in response indicated that the interpretation 
which the committee gave to article 6 in its report on the North 
Atlantic Treaty in 1948, would be applicable. That report stated: 


In view of the purpose of the treaty to deter armed attack, the area covered by 
the treaty was deliberately described in general terms rather than defined by lines 
onamap. The committee agrees that this general description is preferable, for 
it would seem inconsistent with the spirit of the treaty to provide that article 5 
would come into operation in the event of an attack, for example, upon ships or 
aircraft at a given point but not if the attack occurred a few miles away. If 
there should be any doubt as to whether or not an armed attack has taken place 
within the area specified in the treaty, each party would decide for itself, in the 
light of the facts surrounding the particular situation and the significance of the 
attack. 
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6. NEW COMMITMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The only new commitment undertaken by the United States under 
this protocol is contained in the extension of the area in which an 
armed attack against one or more of the parties to the treaty will 
be considered an armed attack against them all. This area is now 
increased by the addition of Greece and Turkey, and the forces, 
vessels, and aircraft of the parties in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The committee, in its report on the North Atlantic Treaty, already 
has stated that— 


the word “area” is intended to cover the general region, rather than merely the 
North Atlantic Ocean in a narrow sense * * #* 


The importance of Greece and Turkey to the security of the free 
world was recognized almost 5 years ago. On March 12, 1947, 
President Truman told the Congress that— 

It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the survival and integrity 
of the Greek nation are of grave importance in a much wider situation. If Greece 
should fall under the control of an armed minority, the effect upon its neighbor, 


Turkey, would be immediate and serious. Confusion and disorder might well 
spread through the entire Middle East. 


The Congress underlined the United States interest in the continued 
freedom and welfare of Greece and Turkey by authorizing and appro- 
priating funds on various occasions for military and economic aid for 
these two countries. In fact, the first military assistance program 
enacted was for that area. These amounts are set forth in the table 
below. 

The committee believes that our new commitment to assist Greece 
and Turkey, if an armed attack against them occurs, by such action 


as we deem necessary, is a logical step in view of our continuing pro- 


found concern about the stability and territorial integrity of the 
Eastern Mediterranean area. 


7. MILITARY AND ECONOMIC AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Illustrative of the importance which the United States has at- 
tached to Greece and Turkey is the following table showing the 
amounts authorized and appropriated for military and economic aid 
to the two countries since the war: 


UNITED STATES POSTWAR AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Aid appropriated under authority of Public Law 75, 80th 
Cong., and succeeding legislation. _____ wcenuconanau "Sh, Oey Ore Oee 
UNRRA aid to Greece (United States Me I eR 312, 000, 000 
ECA assistance Beis iss hs 1, 096, 000, 000 

Other economic aid (E xport- -Import Bank, surplus property 
credits, etc.) ___---- eee éaskic teak 2139, 500, 000 


Total Z : ~ 2 SL Ta ae, Ce 
PROJECTED MILITARY AND ECONOMIC AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1952 

Public Law 165, 82d Cong.: 
Military aid authorized under title IT_-__-- See ee a 1 $396, 250, 000 
Eeonomic aid under title I: 
Greece____. ae Eee eS ee ee ee 182, 000, 000 
ET aimless wah die et et (3) 


1 Includes small amounts of military aid to Iran (fiscal years 1951 and 1952). 
2 Does not include International Bank loans to Turkey of $25,400,000. 
8 Final figure under consideration. 
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8. CONTRIBUTIONS OF GREECE AND TURKEY 


In return for the pledge of assistance in case of attack, the United 
States gains two strong and courageous partners in NATO. Greece 
and Turke ‘vy have for many years ‘demonstrated their determination 
to survive as free nations. They have both withstood the test of 
internal Communist aggression and external Soviet threats. Their 
opposition to communism has been proven by deeds, not merely words. 
The Communist Party is outlawed in both nations. Furthermore, 
Greece and Turkey were among the first to respond to the United 
Nations appeal for troops to fight aggression in Korea. The magnifi- 
cent record of their forces there has won praise and respect from our 
highest military authorities. Their will and courage to defend them- 
selves against aggression is unquestionable. 

Because Greece and Turkey have lived under the fear of aggression 
for many years, they have found it essential to their survival to de- 
velop their defensive strength. The United States has given them 
help. As the result partly of our aid, they have substantial and 
relatively well-equipped and well- trained defensive military forces. 
Each country is devoting about 40 percent of its national budget to 
defense. The availability of this military strength for the security 
of free Europe greatly enhances the defensive capacity of NATO. 

The committee was impressed with the strategic importance of 
this area. Greece and Turkey lie athwart one of the major east- 
west trade routes. Both countries have common borders with 
Russia or her satellites. Their location and strength make them a 
powerful deterrent to any aggression against southern Europe, the 
Middle East or North Africa, since between them they control both 
the overland route and the sea route by which any such aggression 
might be launched. Turkey, in addition, flanks the land route from 
the north to the important oil fields of the Middle East. Moreover, 
the southeastern flank of General Eisenhower’s NATO army, now 
anchored in the central Mediterranean, will be bolstered by the 
defensive bulwark to the east which Greece and Turkey represent. 

Important benefits also will accrue to Greece and Turkey through 
their accession to the North Atlantic Treaty, since in the event they 
are attacked, they will not stand alone but will have the growing 
strength of the North Atlantic Treaty behind them. 


9. CONCLUSIONS 


The committee was impressed with the many compelling reasons 
for inviting Greece and Turkey to accede to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The protection of their territory will serve to insure the 
benefits which our economic and military aid has brought these 
countries. 

Their accession will also add to the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East, which are strategically 
important to the defense of the free world. 

The southeastern flank of General Eisenhower’s NATO army 
will be greatly strengthened. 

4. Greece and Turkey have sizable forces in a good state of 
readiness and of tested valor. 
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5. The two nations have been strengthening their democratic 
institutions and have actively cooperated with the West for 
many years. 

6. They are devoted to the cause of peace and collective 
security. 

These factors have led the committee to conclude that the admission 
of Greece and Turkey to NATO will increase the strength and security 
of the North Atlantic area. Such a step, the committee believes, 
will be in the national interest of the United States. The committee, 
therefore, urges the Senate to take prompt and favorable action on 
the present protocol, so that the way may be cleared for the accession 
of Greece and Turkey at the earliest possible moment. 
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APPENDIX I 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, DEAN ACHESON, TO THE SENATE 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, JANUARY 15, 1952, oN THE PROTOCOL 
TO THE NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF GREECE AND TURKEY 


It gives me great pleasure to appear before vou today in support of the protocol 
to the North Atlantic Treaty which the President has submitted to the Senate for 
its advice and consent. This protocol provides that upon its @ntry into force, 
following its approval by all of the NATO governments, Greece and Turkey are 
to be invited to accede to the treaty. 

It is less than 5 years since this country authorized aid to Greece and Turkey 
to help them maintain their independence and national integrity. The strength 
of these two countries, increased by their own efforts and by our aid, will now be 
integrated with that of the other NATO countries, thus consolidating the defensive 
strength of the NATO. The executive branch of this Government actively spon- 
sored this development during the Ottawa meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
in September 1951, which led to the protocol now under consideration. 

Greece and Turkey share the attachment of the present NATO members to 
democratic principles and to the principle of collective security. They will be 
important elements of strength in the NATO, not only because of their strategic 
location on the southeast flank of General Eisenhower’s command, but because 
of their inherent strength and their determination to maintain their independence 
and freedom. In turn, they will benefit from the collective strength of the NATO 
to which they contribute. 

Favorable action by the Senate on the protocol will be a logical extension, re- 
quired in view of the present world situation, of a most important foreign-policy 
decision which was initiated on March 12, 1947. On that day President Truman 
appeared before a joint session of Congress in behalf of a policy of American 
support to ‘free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minori- 
ties or by outside pressures.’’ He requested authority to provide for assistance 
to Greece and Turkey to help these countries maintain their independence and 
national integrity. At that time the very existence of the Greek State was 
threatened by the activities of Communist-led guerrillas who were defying the 
Government’s authority. Soviet pressures against Turkey were manifested by 
the Soviet proposal for joint Turkish-Soviet defense of the Turkish Straits, 
Soviet claims to two large provinces of eastern Turkey, and the Soviet announce- 
ment in March 1945 that it would not renew the Turkish-Russian Treaty of 
Friendship. 

Recognizing the importance to the free world of the survival of Greece and 
Turkey, the Congress responded promptly to the President’s request and author- 
ized assistance in the amount of $400,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. 

Thus, we moved to prevent the piecemeal murder of independent nations, @ 
decision based, as the President said, on a ‘frank recognition that totalitarian 
regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the 
foundations of international peace and hence the security of the United States.” 

With the aid thus authorized, and with subsequent programs of aid, the most 
recent being incorporated in the Mutual Security Act of 1951, Greece and Turkey 
have been and are being strengthened militarily and economically. It is a 
strength based not only on the material assistance which our aid programs make 
possible but on the steadfast determination of these two countries to maintain 
their independence and to resist external aggression, regardless of the source. 
It is a strength which has helped to deter Communist aggression in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Middle East areas, areas of great importance to the security 
of Western Europe and the United States. 

A new stage in the eycle has been reached. Greece and Turkey seek to inte- 
grate their strength, which we have helped develop, with that of the United 
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States and the other 11 NATO countries. By so doing, they will be contribut- 
ing to the greater effectiveness of the collective defense system which has been 
created under the North Atlantic Treaty for the preservation of peace and se- 
curity, thereby enhancing their own security as well as that of the other NATO 
members. 

The desire of Greece and Turkey to participate with the United States in 
collective defense arrangements, either through membership in the NATO, or 
through other regional or bilateral security arrangements, is not new. It had 
been expressed on many occasions, following the initiation of programs of aid to 
these countries in 1947, for their own experience had demonstrated to them the 
wisdom of creating “situations of strength” as a deterrent to aggression. But 
this Government, in the early days of NATO, felt that it should not undertake 
such further responsibilities until the NATO structure had been firmly established 
and until greater progress had been made in developing the collective strength 
of its members. 

In September 1950, however, a first step was taken by NATO to establish 
closer association with Greece and Turkey. They were invited by the North 
Atlantic Council to associate themselves with such appropriate phases of the 
military planning work of the NATO as were concerned with the defense of the 
Mediterranean. This invitation was accepted by the two countries but the 
association with NATO which it offered was not considered by them as an 
adequate solution to their security requirements. This Government continued 
to examine the question of whether developing further security arrangements 
would maximize the contribution which these countries could make toward the 
common goal of the free world. 

In the spring of 1951, with the developing strength of NATO, the executive 

branch concluded that it was desirable and feasible to conclude formal security 
arrangements with Greece and Turkey and that membership of these countries in 
the NATO would be the preferred form of arrangement. This Government then 
raised the question with the United Kingdom and France because of their treaty 
relationship with Turkey, arising out of the British-French-Turkish Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance concluded in 1939. It also raised it with the other NATO 
members. 
_ Each of the NATO members, faced with a proposal which involved an extension 
of the sphere of mutual interest and responsibility, naturally had to examine the 
problem, as we had done, from the viewpoint of its own interests and to reach its 
own decision. Thorough discussion of the problem by the Deputies of the North 
Atlantic Council, with the advice of NATO military agencies, led to general recog- 
nition that the participation of Greece and Turkey in a collective defense system 
on a reciprocal basis was in the interest of all concerned. Whether NATO 
membership or some other form of security arrangement would be most effective 
was then given consideration. As a result, at the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in Ottawa in September 1951, a resolution proposed by this Government, 
recommending that the NATO governments undertake the steps necessary to 
permit extension of an invitation to the two countries to accede to the treaty, was 
unanimously accepted. The entry into force of the protocol now before the Senate 
for its advice and consent will result in the invitation being issued. 

What does accession to the treaty mean for Greece and Turkey? In the event 
they are attacked, they will stand, not alone, but as partners in a community of 
nations which is growing ever stronger and is pledged to consider an attack on 
any member of the community as an attack on all. It is through the develop- 
ment of the collective strength of the treaty members—economic and political as 
well as military strength—that the necessary deterrent to aggression can be 
created. The strength which Greece and Turkey are ready to contribute to a 
common cause will increase their own ability to maintain their freedom and inde- 
pendence and to insure their peaceful development, free from coercion. It will 
not lighten the burden of keeping themselves strong which they have been bearing 
willingly but it multiplies the benefits which they will derive from full and active 
participation in the NATO collective defense system. In addition, they will be 
equal members in an organization which seeks to develop cooperative action 
among its members in the economic and cultural fields as well as in the military 
field. 

But the accession of Greece and Turkey to the NATO is also important to us. 

The benefits of NATO membership for Greece and Turkey not only add to 
their security but toours. One need only look at a map to appreciate the strategic 
importance of these two countries to the west. They guard the eastern ap- 
proaches to the Mediterranean, including the strategically important warm- 
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water route from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. In addition, Turkey 
flanks the land route from Russia to the rich oil fields of the Middle East.. The 
known determination of Greece and Turkey to maintain their independence and 
national integrity and to develop their strength has made them increasingly effec- 
tive barriers to Soviet expansion in the eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 
East areas. Their continued alinement with the free world and the integration 
of their strength with that of the collective strength of the present NATO mem- 
bers thus has great significance in terms of our own security. 

Both countries have large military forces in being—forces designed to defend, 
not extend their territories—as well as substantial numbers of reserves. These 
forces offer a formidable deterrent to the aggressive aspirations of their neighbors. 
American equipment and training have helped these two countries modernize 
their defense establishments and their combat effectiveness is steadily increasing. 

The Greek Army has developed into a well-trained and well-equipped fighting 
force. In 1949 it sueceeded in destroying the Communist-led guerrillas and in 
restoring authority to the Greek Government throughout Greek territory. The 
guerrilla war is now over, and Greece has continued to keep large forces under 
arms because of the threat from the North. Approximately 40 percent of its 
budgetary expenditures continue to be devoted to defense. 

Turkey’s military forces in being will be among the largest of the NATO 
countries. The Turkish Army has a centuries-old tradition of defending its 
territory. It is an army which has been steadily developing its combat capa- 
bilities, for the cornerstone of Turkish national policy is self-defense and, to this 
end, the maintenance of national defense forces at the highest possible standard. 
The equipment and training which the United States has been supplying to aid 
in that development are being eagerly and effectively utilized. Very substantial 
progress has already been achieved in the modernization which the Turks recog- 
nized that their army required. International tensions and pressures from without 
have led the Turks to continue to maintain their military expenditures at a high 
level, averaging well over one-third of their total budgetary expenditures in the 
postwar years. 

This willingness of the two countries to maintain large numbers of men under 
arms and to bear the burden of effective military establishments is further con- 
vincing evidence of the importance which they attach to their independence and 
freedcm. But equally important to the free world is their recognition of the 
advantages of collective security, a principle to which they have given active 
support. They were among the first countries to respond to the appeal of the 
United Nations for forces to resist the Communist aggression in Korea. Their 
fighting men have earned for their countries the admiration and respect of us 
all by their gallant heroism and the military qualities that they demonstrated on 
the field of battle. 

It is worth some emphasis that Greek and Turkish efforts have been directed 
solely to the defense of their own freedom and that. of other free nations. They 
have not manifested the slightest intent to use their power for self-aggrandizement 
or aggression. This is in full accord with the policy of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and of the United Nations. Those who have sought to brand the 
NATO as an aggressor organization will have to stretch the truth to read aggressive 
intent into the expanded NATO. Their false accusations of aggressive intent are 
merely a means to try to divide and weaken our members. The free people of 
the world will not be misled by such obvious propaganda tactics in the 1ight of 
the peaceful record of the 14 countries involved. 

Both Greece and Turkey are democratic countries, working as are the present 
NATO members to strengthen their free democratic institutions, one of the 
principal objectives of the North Atlantic Treaty. The political stability of the 
Greek Government has been considerably enhanced since 1947 and its authority 
has been established throughout the land. Martial law, made necessary by 
guerrilla warfare, has been lifted and the Greeks have on several occasions in 
recent years freely expressed their choice for parliamentary representation in free 
and independent elections. The Communist Party is outlawed and its influence 
is limited. The United Democratic Left Parties (EDA), which are generally 
considered in Greek circles to be strongly, though covertly, influenced by the 
Communists, hold only 4 percent of the parliamentary seats. 

In Turkey there has been a very conspicuous development of democratic proc- 
esses since 1947, culminating on May 14, 1950, in the first national elections during 
the lifetime of the young Republic in which fully organized opposition parties 
participated. As a result of these elections the party which had governed the 
Republic since it was founded in 1923 turned over the reins of government, in an 
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atmosphere of calm, to a party founded only 4 years previously. I doubt that 
this event has many parallels in the history of democratic development. One 
party rule has frequently led to democratic rule, but usually as a result of violence 
or revolution. The Turkish elections are an example of an evolutionary develop- 
ment, a development foreseen and planned by the founder of the Republic and 
carried on by his successor. That it could occur in a period of serious international 
tensions in an area directly exposed to the threat of external aggression is testimony 
to the maturity of the Turkish people and their leaders. Certainly, Turkey’s 
internal stability and the unity of its people on Turkey’s foreign policy give 
strength to, as well as derive strength from, Turkey’s efforts to help maintain a 
high standard of military defense. Communism finds very few supporters in 
Turkey. The Communist Party is banned and Communist adherents in the 
country are believed to number less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the population. 

Both countries have been following a policy of active cooperation with the 
west. Economically as well as politically their principal ties are with the western 
nations. They participate in the Council of Europe and in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. They are adherents to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. They play an active role in the United Nations and are 
stanch supporters of the principles of the United Nations Charter. Turkey, for 
example, is now a member of the Security Council and is one of the members of 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission as well as the United Nations Commission 
for the Rehabilitation of Korea. Greece has recently been elected to the Security 
Council. 

Our own relations with them have been traditionally friendly and have been 
becoming increasingly close since our programs of aid were initiated in 1947. 
Fundamentally we share the same aspirations—the creation of conditions in which 
we and other nations can be free from coercion tyranny. We are finding an 
ever-growing community of interests as we come to know and understand each 
other better. : 

To sum up, I believe that the inclusion of Greece and Turkey in NATO, 
while representing an extension of our formal security arrangements, provides a 
more than compensating increase in the security of this country and of the North 
Atlantic community as a whole. It is a case of mutual benefits. Their strategic 
location, their military capabilities and determination, their active support of 
the principle of collective security, their increasingly successful efforts in strength- 
ening their free institutions, their record of support of the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and the mutually satisfactory and close relationship 
which we have enjoyed in recent vears are factors which lead inescapably to this 
conclusion. In the interest of maximizing ‘the defensive strength of the free 
world through the integration of their strength into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, Greece, the ‘cradle of western democracy,” and Turkey, the 
“easternmost bastion of western democracy,”’ should be invited to accede to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


AppENDIXx IT 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL OF THE ARMY Omar N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Joint Curiers oF Starr, BEFORE THE SENATE ForEIGN RELATIONS Com- 
MITTEE ON ADMISSION OF GREECE AND TuRKEY TO NATO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege and a pleasure 
for me to appear before you today to request favorable action by the Senate 
on the protocol which provides that Greece and Turkey be invited to accede 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

From the military viewpoint, it is impossible to overstate the importance of 
these two countries. The free nations which have joined together for mutual 
security would be strengthened considerably by their presence, and their presence 
would lend stability to an area which we consider to be extremely vital. 

Greece and Turkey occupy strategic locations along one of the major east-west 
axes. They offer to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization large and capable 
military forces in being. Their territories are suitable for the conduct of defensive 
operations essential in the event of an aggression. 

Turkey has a common boundary with Soviet Russia and her satellite state of 
Bulgaria. Greece is situated at the southern end of the Balkan Peninsula im- 
mediately adjacent to the satellite state of Albania. Therefore, both occupy key 
positions in a sound Atlantie defense system. 
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Allied with the free nations, they would compel a diversion of the forces of 
Soviet Russia and her satellites in any aggressive move against the West. 

Located as they are—and allied with the free nations—they serve as powerful 
deterrents to any aggression directed toward Southern Europe, the Middle East, 
or North Africa. 

The successful defense of those areas—any one or all of them—is dependent 
upon control of the Mediterranean Sea. Greece and Turkey block two avenues 
to the Mediterranean which an aggressor might endeavor to use should they 
decide upon a thrust there. 

Greece, as the map will show, presents a barrier along the overland route from 
the Balkan States located to her north. Turkey, astride the Bosporus and 
Dardenelles, guards the approach by water from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean and to the Suez Canal and Egypt farther south, 

Turkey, too, flanks the land routes from the North to the strategically im- 
portant oil fields of the Middle East. 

Evidence of the strategic importance of Greece and Turkey is to be found in the 
intensive efforts of international communism to bring Greece under Soviet dom- 
ination, and in efforts of Russia, extending over almost 200 years, to gain control 
of the Turkish Straits. 

Presently the southeastern flank of the forces under General Eisenhower is 
anchored in the central Mediterranean. Turkey and Greece occupy exposed and 
remote positions in the eastern Mediterranean. Integration of the forces of 
Greece and Turkey with those of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization would 
eliminate this unfavorable situation, and this should be done as soon as possible. 

The strength of Greece and Turkey lies mainly in ground forees. The naval 
and air forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization would contribute 
greatly to the security of these two nations and give military balance to the area. 
The mutual benefits which would be derived from this are in the spirit of the 
treaty’s collective security principles. 

Both nations have large and relatively well-trained and well-equipped military 
forces which would aid materially in strengthening the collective defense system 
created under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. External pressures on 
Turkey have compelled it to maintain one of the largest armies of any country 
outside the sphere of Soviet influence. Greece and Turkey were the first coun- 
tries to receive postwar military assistance from the United States in modernizing 
their forces and increasing their combat capabilities. Its continuation has been 
a large factor in the development of their combat effectiveness. 

The fortitude of the Greeks and Turks is well established. They were among 
the first to respond when the United Nations issued its appeal for troops to resist 
the invaders of South Korea. 

In Korea we have been afforded an opporunity to witness the Greek and 
Turkish troops in action. I respect their stanch, courageous, and effective co- 
operation and can say that their conduct on the field of battle has earned for them 
the respect of everyone serving in the armies of the United Nations. 

Last September at Ottawa the North Atlantic Council recommended the 
inclusion of Greece and Turkey in the North Atlantic Treatv Organization. At 
the same time it directed the military representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States to discuss informally with Greece and Turkey 
the military problems which would arise through merging their forces with those 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries. 

These discussions have brought me into close association with the military 
spokesmen for Greece 2nd Turkey. Our talks heave been conducted in an atmos- 
phere of sincerity and in a spirit of frankness reflectinig the solid friendship which 
characterizes the relationship between those countries and the nations which are 
now partners under the treaty. 

I am convinced of their strong anti-Communist feelings and their firm determi- 
nation to resist aggression and maintain their independence. I am convinced, 
too, that they are fully aware of the obligations which nations under this treaty 
must accept. 

In the spring of 1951, the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed that it was 
in our strategic interest that full membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization be accorded to Greece and Turkey. They would provide a bulwark 
for General Eisenhower's southeastern flank, and provide obstacles to overland 
approaches threatening the Mediterranean and Middle Fast. In October, while 
en route to Athens and Ankara, I discussed this with General Eisenhower in the 
presence of Field Marshal Slim, of the United Kingdom, and General Lecheres, 
of France. General Eisenhower expressed himself as being in wholehearted 
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accord with the proposal to bring Greece and Turkey into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

I cannot recommend too strongly that it is in the best interests of the United 
States to augment the North Atlantic Treaty Organization's strength by the 
inclusion of these two countries. 





ApPENDrx III 


(Information supplied by the Department of State on the Turkish Straits in 
response to a committee request) 


A. THe TurkKIsH STRAITS 
THE PASSAGE OF WARSHIPS IN WARTIME 


I, In time of war: Turkey nonbelligerent 


In time of war, Turkey being nonbelligerent, warships enjoy freedom of transit 
and navigation in the Straits under the conditions provided in articles 10 to 18, of 
the Montreux convention (1936),' as in peace (art. 19). 

Nevertheless, belligerent warships may pass the Straits only under two condi- 
tions. Since, in the first place, nothing in the Montreux convention was to prej- 
udice the rights and obligations of Turkey or of the other signatories who were 
members of the League of Nations arising from the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, it was presumed that warships might pass through the Straits, acting in 
accordance with collective security provisions of the Covenant. Secondly, 
warships might pass through the Straits ‘‘in cases of assistance rendered to a state 
victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual assistance binding Turkey, 
concluded within the framework of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
registered and published in accordance with the provisions of article 18 of the 
Covenant.” 

In either of these two cases, however, the limitations on passage of warships as 
stipulated in articles 10 to 18 are not to be applicable. Nevertheless, regardless 
of the prohibitions limiting passage of warships to situations in which they were 
to operate under the League of Nations or under mutual assistance pacts under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, whether of Black Sea or non Black Sea 

owers, separated from their bases, warships were to be allowed to return thereto. 
elligerent warships are not to exercise the right of visit and search, or any other 
act of war, while in the Straits. 


II, In time of war: Turkey belligerent 


According to article 20, in time of war, when Turkey is a belligerent, the pro- 
visions for the passage of warships through the Straits (arts. 10-18) do not apply, 
the passaze of warships being “‘left entirely to the discretion of the Turkish 
Government.”’ 


III. Turkey under threat of war 


Under threat of eminent danger of war, Turkey has the same rights as it would 
have as a belligerent in war, under article 20, passage of warships being ‘“‘left 
entirely to the discretion of the Turkish Government.” Nevertheless, warships 
which have passed through the Straits before the Turkish Government has made 
use of its discretionary powers may return to their bases. According to article 
21, however, Turkey may ‘‘deny this right to vessels of war belonging to the state 
whose attitude has given rise to the application of the present article.” If the 
Turkish Government makes use of these powers, however, it is provided in the 





1 In essence, arts. 10-18, which regulate passage of warships, provide that light surface vessels, minor war- 
ships, and auxiliaries belonging either to Black Sea or non Black Sea powers, under any flag, may have 
freedom of transit (art. 10). Black Sea powers may send through the Straits capital ships of more than 15,000 
tons if they pass singly, escorted by not more than 2 destroyers. Submarines constructed or repaired out- 
side the Black Sea may also be sent through, although Turkey is to be informed, the vessels are to travel by 
day, on the surface, and to pass the Straits singly (arts. 11, 12, 14). The general rules for passage provide: 
(1) Notification: Normal period 8 days, 15 days desirable for non Black Sea powers. (2) Maximum tonnage: 
Not to exceed 15,000 tons, except for Black Sea powers, over-age Japanese training ships, forces not to include 
more than 9 ships, courtesy visits not to be included in tonnage calculation, and damaged ships not to be so 
calculated, but subject to Turkish security regulations. (3) Use of aircraft forbidden. (4) Period of transit 
Except in case of damage, not to remain longer than necessary for passage. (5) Courtesy visit: Nothing to 
prevent naval force of any tonnage or composition from courtesy visit of limited period at Turkish invitation, 
but force must leave by same route of entry unless (a) it is composed of light surface ships, minor warships 
and auxiliary ships, in time of peace, belonging to either non or Black Sea power, (6) in time of place, force 
composed of not more than 9 ships, or over-age Japanese training ships (annex III) or have suffered damage 
in passage of Straits, or (c) fall within limitations of tonnage non- Black Sea powers may have in Black Sea 
(arts. 13-18). 
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article that it should notify both the high contracting parties of the convention 
and the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. If the Council of the League 
of Nations, it was stipulated, by a two-thirds majority, decided that the measures 
taken by Turkey were not justified, and if this opinion were shared by a majority 
of the signatories, the Turkish Government agreed ‘‘to discontinue the measures 
in question’ ‘as to the passage of warships, and also to discontinue any measures 
which may have been undertaken, in accordance with the provisions of article 6, 
which apply to the passage of merchant vessels.” 


B. THe Montreux CONVENTION OF THE Srraits, JuLY 20, 1936 
A SUMMARY 


Like the Lausanne convention, the Montreux convention recognizes and affirms 
“the principle of freedom of transit and navigation by sea in the Straits.” In 
time of peace, merchant vessels enjov complete freedom, though they are subject 
to sanitary regulations on entering the Straits either ria the Black or the Aegean 
Sea. In time of war, Turkev being a nonbelligerent, merchant vessels, under any 
flag or with any type of cargo, also enjov complete freedom of transit and naviga- 
tion in the Straits. In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, merchant vessels of 
friendly powers enjoy freedom of transit and navigation in the Straits on condition 
that they do not assist the enemy. Moreover such vessels are required to enter 
the Straits by dey and to travel a route indicated by the Turkish authorities. 
Similar provisions apply if Turkey considers itself in imminent danger of war. 

In time of pence, light surface vessels, small warships and auxiliary ships, 
whether under the flag of a Black Sea Power or of a nonriverain power, enjcy 
freedom of transit through the Straits, though pessage is to be made by dav. 
The maximum naval tonnage which foreign powers May send through the Straits 
at anv one time is not to exceed 15,009 tons, though Black Sea Powers may exceed 
that tonnage on condition that their vessels pass through singly, escorted by not 
more than two dectroyers. Notice of intention to pass warships through the 
Straits is to be given in all cases. In no case are warships to use any aircraft which 
they may be carrying. 

Under ordinary circumstances the aggregate tonnage which non Black Sea 
Powers may have in the Black Sea is not to exceed 30,000 tons. However, if the 
strongest fleet in the Black Sea (the Soviet fleet) should exceed by 10,000 tons 
the tonnage of the strongest fleet in the Black Sea at the date of signing the 
Montreux convention, the nonriverain tonnage may be increased by 10,000 
tons to a maximum of 45,000 tons. But whatever the mission involved, vessels 
of nonriverain powers are not to remain in the Black Sea longer than 21 days. 

In time of war, Turkey being neutral, warships are to “enjoy complete freedom 
of transit and navigation through the Straits’? under the same conditions as 
those outlined above, embodied in articles X to XVIII.  Belligerent warships, 
however, are not to pass through the Straits “except in cases arising out of the 
application of article XXV,’’ which provides that nothing in the convention shall 
prejudice the “rights and obligations of Turkey, or of any of the other high con- 
tracting parties members of the League of Nations, arising out of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations.’’ Another exception arises ‘‘in cases of assistance 
rendered to a state victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual assistance 
binding Turkey, concluded within the framework of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and registered and published in accordance with the provisions of 
article XVIII of the Covenant.’ Belligerent warships, however, are not to 
make any capture, or carry out any other hostile acts within the Straits. 

Article XX provides that in time of war, Turkey being belligerent, the provi- 
sions of articles X to XVIII shall not be applicable, and the passage of warships 
is to be left exclusively to the discretion and judgment of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Moreover, if Turkey considers itself in danger of imminent war, the 
provisions of article XX are to apply. In such instance, however, Turkish actions 
are to be subject to a vote of the Council of the League of Nations. If a majority 
of two-thirds of the Council disapproved of the Turkish actions, the Turkish 
Government undertakes to discontinue the measures in question. 

To assure the passage of civil aircraft between the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, the Turkish Government is to indicate the routes to be traveled, ‘‘outside the 
forbidden zones which may be established in the Straits.” 





? While references to the League of Nations are obsolete, the principle remains and it is clear that under 
threat of war or when Turkey is a belligerent, it has complete discretion as to transit of warships through 
the Straits. The problem is defense, not technical regulations for passage. 
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The International Commission of the Straits, which was established by the 
Lausanne convention and functioned under the League of Nations, was abolished, 
and its functions were transferred to the Turkish Government. The Turkish 
Government, for example, is to collect shipping statistics concerning traffic in the 
Straits. Likewise, it is to supervise the execution of all provisions relative to the 
passage of warships through the Straits. An annual report is made to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

The Montreux convention was to be ratified and to remain in force for 20 years, 
but ‘‘the principle of freedom of transit and navigation affirmed in article I of the 
present convention shall, however, continue without limit of time.” If no notice 
of denunciation is given 2 years prior to the expiration of the Montreux conven- 
tion, it is to remain in force ‘‘until 2 years after such notice shall have been given.”’ 
In the event of denunciation, however, the contracting parties agree to call a 
conference for the purpose of concluding a new convention of the Straits. More- 


over, article X XIX stipulates that at the end of each 5-year period the signatories 


may make proposals for amendment to the convention, though to be valid such 
proposals must be seconded by one other signatory where the passage of warships 
through the Straits is concerned, or by two signatories in the case of any other 
proposed modification. Any request for revision must be notified to all the 
signatories of the convention 3 months prior to the expiry of the current 5-year 
period. 

The Montreux convention entered into force on November 9, 1936. 
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